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Genesis of the Valley War Revealed 


CALM now reigns 
on the Missouri Val- 
ley front, but it is such 
a calm as presages cy- 


THIS WEEK 


The withdrawing pow- 
ers went into the note- 
sending and interview- 
ing business long enough 


clones, tornadoes,—or Cylture Waves from KFNF ‘make clear that “there 


suggestions that there 
have not been open cove- 


By Thornell Barnes 


are no hard feelings” in- 
volved, in the words of 


nants openly arrived at ‘Just Buildings’’; Dead Bury Dead Ur. F. C. Allen, director 


in the break-up of the 


of athletics at Kansas. 


Valley football confer- ee eee And as the Kansan 
ence. ae TS points out editorially, 
And why should there NEXT WEEK geographical difficulties 


not be excitement, mur- 


and inequality in prow- 


murs, and such charges M y Mexican Notebook “02 the member teams 


as the world is wont to 
hear before world wars? 
An entente cordiale of 
twenty years has been 
broken, new rapprochements are being sought, and 
several of the parties to the obsolete alliance are 
hastily realizing that they are willy-nilly being 
made into buffer states by, and for the mutual 
advantage of, the major powers. Of such stuff 
wars are made. 

When a Harry Elmer Barnes of many years 
hence comes to write of the genesis of the Mis- 
souri Valley football war, and tries to allocate 
blame, he should remember that it’s all in the 
point of view. The valley Serbias hold the valley 
Germanys to blame, and the valley Germanys 
blame the valley Russias. And the Russias blame 
the Austrias and so goes the circle until it comes 
back to the little buffer states. And when peace 
is established once more, and a league of nations 
is founded to make the states behave, it will be 
found that the big powers will misbehave again. 
Once more they will be blamed by the little states, 
but they themselves will blame neither them- 
selves nor anyone else. This is unwritten his- 
tory, it is complicated, obscure, meaningless and 
involved. And so is the break-up of the Missouri 
Valley conference. 

With little warning the Universities of Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma; Iowa 
State College and Kansas State Agricultural 
College withdrew from the conference. The 
conference, but no playmates, was left in posses- 
sion of the deserted members, Drake, Grinnell, 
Washington University and Oklahoma A. and M. 


By Norman Studer 


made further association 
inadvisable. It was sim- 
ply a case of the big 
boys becoming ashamed 
of taking candy from babies, and therefore leay- 
ing the babies to themselves in favor of a new 
conference. 


But that isn’t the end of the story. The babies 
are whispering of the conspiracies and under- 
hand methods of the big bédys who wouldn’t wait 
until the conference meeting, but went ahead 
with their own wrecking crew and tore down the 
conference walls. So these babies not only talk 
of unsportsmanlike conduct and bad taste, but 
even go so far as to prove that some of the big 
boys sometimes have been spanked by the new 
objects of their disdain. 


President Main of Grinnell declared the sum- 
mary action “counter to all established principles 
of intercollegiate courtesy and good will.” But 
Grinnell, he insists, is not disturbed. Its ath- 
letic program is not dependent on the Missouri 
conference. In this opinion he is backed by the 
faculty, which subscribed to his views in a letter 
sent to the member colleges, and by the Scarlet 
and Black, student paper. 


Drake likewise expressed little concern, except 
injured pride. It, too, is convinced of bad taste 
and unsportsmanlike conduct, unfair methods 
and inconsistency. For Drake, besides wonder- 
ing why the secrecy, asks why Kansas, which it 
has defeated in four out of six games, is included 
in the new Big Six. And why Nebraska, which 
it has held to an even break? So Drake gives 
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FOOTBALL IN 1940 


Coach McPugg of the University of Kanbraska dismisses 
the envoys and severs relations with Squeedunk Christian 
College. 


its blessings and turns its back on the skull- 
duggery. 

And that’s not the end. The Daily Oklahoman, 
The Oklahoma Times, and The Tulsa World have 
started a campaign to prevent University of 
Oklahoma from entering the new entente unless 
Oklahoma Aggies and Drake are likewise ad- 
mitted. The Oklahoman charges the disruption 
of the alliance to Nebraska, which it says has 
been smarting with jealousy born of the Aggies’ 
championship team of last year. 

What the outcome of the whole controversy 
will be no one of the contestants will venture to 
say. But the break-up of the Missouri Valley 
conference is not so important in itself as it is 
in its larger significance. To the observer who 
is able to apply perspective it is as the battle 
between Gulliver’s big Endians and little Endi- 
ans. They fought over the proper way to break 
the breakfast egg; the colleges battle over the 
proper way to break a sport alliance that in the 
ultimate means as much as the egg. 
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Culture Waves from KFNF 


By THORNELL BARNES 


(The Tanager, Grinnell College) 


“ ENRY FIELD SEED CO., Seed House No. 
1” adorns the upper half of a plain brick 
building near the edge of Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Two windmill towers, minus the wind wheels, 
stand on either side to dwarf the structure. A 
loudspeaker with the tone qualities of a fog horn 
shouts from the roof of ‘‘SSeed House No. 1.” 


As the stranger goes in, he stops at the infor- 
mation desk and inquires the way to the broad- 
casting studio. When he has climbed the third 
flight of the worn cement steps, he finds himself 
in a combination kitchen and dining room. He 
may spy a sign marked “To the Studio.” 


After he has safely deposited himself in one 
of the church pews in a room separated from the 
studio by a plate glass partition, he looks about. 
Three sides of the room are hung with plush 
curtains, relics of the Eighties and Nineties; the 
floor is deadened with a cork-like material. Most 
of the people are seated in breathless silence, at- 
tired in clothes stylish ten or twenty years ago. 
Through the plate glass he sees Henry, himself, 
collarless, coatless, in a black vest and rolled 
shirt sleeves. Henry Field of the seed catalogue 
sits at his desk talking to a microphone. A loud- 
speaker booms forth, ‘“What’ll it be next, Luetta? 
O yes, ‘Sweet Bye and Bye’.” The “sweet, un- 
trained voice” of radio fills the air. 


When Luetta started singing for KFNF, she 
was “just one of the seed-house girls.” Her voice 
became one of the most popular of radio, if we 
may accept the word of “Henry Field himself.” 
Thousands of our great American public write 
in every week asking that Luetta sing ‘When 
the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” or “The Old Time 
Religion,” “especially for them.” 


About two years ago Miss Luetta decided to 
become Mrs. Armstrong. Here was Henry’s 
chance to broadcast a wedding over KFNF. For 
weeks the coming ceremony was advertised. 
“Folks, you wanta tune in on our station next 
Thursday night at seven o’clock and hear Luetta 
get married.” 


Thursday, seven-ten; “This is KFNF, Henry 
Field himself speaking. The studio’s just packed. 
Here comes Luetta. Some of you seed-house girls 
get up close to Luetta so’s she won’t be bashful. 
She has on a white dress that’s mostly lace. 
She’s carrying a big bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley 
picked right here at the seed house this morning. 
Folks, I wish you could see Luetta! Dale looks 
real nice, too, in his best Sunday suit. He’s walk- 
ing right along by Luetta, holding her hand. 
Folks, I wish you could see them! Now Bill 


Sharp! Where’s Bill Sharp? I thought you old 
time fiddlers was gonna play the wedding march 
by ‘Wagoner.’ Now Luetta and Dale are stand- 
ing there all ready. Here’s Mr. and Mrs. Hansen 
comin’. Mr. Hansen’s gonna tie the knot for 
these two seed-house folks. Now listen, folks, 
and you'll hear him... . Now they’re steppin’ up 
to kiss Luetta. Yes, and some of the seed-house 
girls are kissin’ Dale, too! Boys, you might as 
well play another tune or two on your fiddles. 
What’s it you’re gonna play now, Bill? Oh yes, 
‘Comin’ Through the Rye.’ .. . Now we'd better 
let Luetta and Dale lead the crowd in to eat 
oyster soup and crackers.” 


When Mr. Field installed his radio, he was in 
the seed business. Since then his seed house and 
business has assumed proportions of a mail order 
establishment. First, it was paint. Later came 
tires, dried fruit, wall paper, overalls, and shoes. 
His most recent additions are coffee and ladies’ 
silk stockings. 


“T won’t say these are the best on the market 
because probably some company does put out a 
stocking that’s just as good. But they are ab- 
solutely the best stocking you can buy anywhere 
for a dollar. These stockings fit at the ankle. 
You know, folks, if stockings don’t fit at the 
ankle, it spoils the looks of the—er—the stocking. 
You also know, folks, in these days of short 
dresses, if the stockings are not silk clear to the 
top it spoils the looks of the—er—stockings.” 

Mr. Field now takes up tea. ‘Well, I told you 
folks we’d have some tea for you soon. Well, 
we can fill your orders. It’s a dollar a pound. 
This tea’s not cheap. But I’ll tell you folks, there 
ain’t a tea on the market that goes as far. We’ve 
ordered five thousand pounds for a starter, didn’t 
we, Pate? When I decided to sell tea I went to 
the best tea house in the country and asked him 
to show me his best tea. He did and I asked him 
‘What can you do to make this tea better?’ 
‘Don’t know of a thing!’ he said. Now, this tea 
comes in half-pound packages. It’s absolutely 
fresh. It’s wrapped in tin-foil—you know how 
they wrap tea! We’re handling the black and the 
green, both. If you order less than three pounds, 
send ten cents to cover postage. We'll send you 
the tea with the guarantee that if it ain’t the 
best tea you ever tasted, send it back and we’ll 
pay you back your money.” 

The announcer discusses hams. “We just got 
in another car of hams, folks. They’re big juicy 
hams. Best ham J ever tasted. Didja ever taste 
any better, Pate? They’re real bargains. A 
dollar and a quarter for a picnic ham.” The 
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home butcher may sell the same ham for a dollar, 
but the housewife buys of Henry. 


The worm will turn. 
Minnesota town: 


We find this sign in a 


HENRY’S PRUNES 
HE SELLS THEM AT $3.50 
OUR PRICE IS $2.00 


When he established KFNF, Henry began to 
show evidence of devotion to the Methodist re- 
ligion and a passion for old-time hymns. His 
children, whom he had formerly kept at home 
Sunday morning, now attended the Methodist 
Sunday school regularly. Soon he became friendly 
with the Rev. and Mrs. Hansen and induced them 
to conduct Sunday evening service for the “seed- 
house folks.” “The Golden Rule Church” was 
established. “What was Luetta gonna sing for 
us first, Lena? Oh, yes, Mrs. J. S. Ryan wants 
Luetta to sing ‘Brighten your Corner.’ All right, 
Luetta. ... We will now have the prayer. ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name’.” There is a suspicious pause and a 
strained “Amen.” “Now folks, Rev. John Han- 
sen’s gonna give the evening talk. You all know 
the great work that John’s been doin’ and I know 
you folks’ll be sendin’ in your contributions to 
his new Ford.” 


If we may believe Mr. Field, he was born with 
a love for old time music played on cracked ‘“fid- 
dles,” “musical saws,” harmonicas, and sung by 
“sweet untrained voices.” 


“T suppose you folks all heard Luetta up at the 
radio show. I just had ’em let her sing right 
after Caveleski so’s you folks could see the dif- 
ference. It’s wonderful now, it’s just wonderful 
how much better Luetta sings. I think it’s partly 
the kind of songs she chooses, ‘Old Black Joe,’ 
and ‘Down in Mobile.’ Whatcha gonna sing for 
us next, Luetta, ‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds’?” 


One of Henry’s right hand men is Mr. James 
Pierson, erstwhile Lieutenant-Governor of Ne- 
braska and “KFNF newsboy.” In the evening 
he interprets the news of the day and in the early 
morning programs he discusses health, reads or- 
iginal stories and conducts spelling contests. It 
is in the latter capacity that he shines brightest. 


“Well, folks, we’re gonna have the morning 
spelling contest. You young folks get out your 
pencils and paper. Maybe your papa and mamma 
would like to try too. The first world will be 
‘pronounciation’, ‘pronounciation’, to pronounce. 
Have you got that one? All right, the next word’s 
‘pilgrum’. Some pronounces it ‘pilgrim’, some 
‘pilgram’ and ‘pilgrum’. One way’s just as good 
as another as I see it. ‘Pilgrim’, those old ‘pil- 
grims’, the good old ‘pilgrims’, ‘pilgrims’. All 
right, ‘burdensome’, one thing that’s burdensome. 
To be burdensome, burdensome. Next is ‘de- 
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fame’. Defame. Errr, defame. Well, it’s near- 
ly eight o’clock now, time to go to work. So this 
is KFNF, Mr. Pierson announcing from the sta- 
tion that serves you with a smile, bidding you 
good morning and signing off until ten o’clock.” 


Tune to 362 meters at seven o’clock any eve- 
ning and you will hear some such discourse as 
this. “This is KFNF, Henry Field’s, the friendly 
farmer station, Shenandoah, Iowa. Henry Field 
himself speaking. Well, it’s time for the regular 
seven o’clock letter-basket half hour. Had worlds 
of business today. The biggest day we ever had, 
biggest day we ever had: 8127 orders, twenty 
per cent more business than a week ago. 


“A lady writes in that she has received the 
hose and they were the same thing she had been 
paying $1.95 for. Don’t take my work for it, 
just send in a dollar and get a pair. If you don’t 
like them, send ’em back. It won’t cost you any- 
thing. 


“Johnny Cutter writes he wants a five-pound 
can of pecans. All right, John. 

‘“Here’s one from Kansas City. Wants to know 
the price of shirts. They are chambray shirts, a 
beautiful piece of goods, just a beautiful piece. 
We sell ’em two for a dollar and a half, postpaid. 


“This is something important, folks. Page four 
of Wallace’s Farmer talks about tax on trucks. 
Mr. Wallace is right as usual. He wants you to 
write to your legislator and tell him not to vote 
for the truck bill. Now this is important, folks. 


“Here’s a lady writes in and wants to know if 
that offer of goods enough for three dresses for 
five dollars will still be good two weeks from 
now. She has to wait till then for her pay check.” 
(Henry has assumed his most sympathetic voice.) 
“Sure, it will. Sure, it will.” 


“A man from North Burro wants five gallons 
of red barn paint. We’re selling lots of paint now, 
almost a can a day, folks.” 


It was a memorable evening when Aimee came. 
Gallantly Henry supported her from the car to 
the studio, and introduced her. ‘You folks know 
Mrs. McPherson too well for me to say anything 
about her.” For two hours Aimee converted the 
great mid-western farmer. “God doesn’t recog- 
nize a gift of less than a dollar.” The silver 
eagles rolled in by the thousand. Henry was 
seen escorting Mrs. McPherson to the Studebaker 
special. Some say that she called him Henry, 
and that he called her Aimee. 


Don’t Keep It for Your Roommate 

Send that poem or essay to THE NEW STUDENT, 
the forum for college writers. Besides general 
articles on almost any theme THE NEW STUDENT 
uses special articles of the following kinds: de- 
scriptions of colleges; sketches of professors, 
students, presidents or janitors; accounts of sum- 
mer jobs or trips abroad; stories of college life. 
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“Just Buildings” 


TEPHEN LEACOCK would put 

a lot of men and pipes together in 
a room, and, if he had any money left 
over, hire a few professors. That is 
his idea of a college. 


Then there are the young men who 
by virtue of having preceded other 
young men to college by one year, 
would have the second group wear 
distinctive neckwear or caps, greet 
everyone in sight, and sing a silly 
song from the kneeling position. That 
is another conception of college. 


Others would make new students 
their valets and slaves, to be punished 
for insubordination with decorative 
hair-cuts, painted faces, or duckings 
in ice water. And of course there are 
students who would make college a 
place to study, also. 


So there are colleges and colleges, 
according to whatever one’s concep- 
tion. It is from fear that his concep- 
tion, number two in the above group, 
might develop into that of a mere 
study center, that one editor cries out 
against his college director and 
visions a university without pranks 
as “just buildings”. 


The particular tempest is described 
elsewhere in this issue of the New 
Student, but the matter is not limited 
to affairs at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. The various dictums 
against traditional monkeyshines and 
their attendant undergraduate pre- 
dictions of alma mater’s destruction 
might be ignored but for the realiza- 
tion that college students can become 
impassioned and eloquent and spend 
much time in telling why the univers- 
ity will crumble into nothingness if 
the freshmen don’t get on their knees 
and sing “Ah Me.” And that is all 
about a university that gives them 
cause for serious thought. 


To the Polytechnic editor, and to 
the other editors and students who 
become excited whenever their. toys 
are threatened, and whose perspective 
is so twisted that they can see only 
the playground, we offer just two 
words of advice. They are thread- 
bare from frequent college usage, but 
they are the college man’s words and 
he may understand them: Grow Up. 


Dead Burying Dead 


E are reminded on reading of the 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s course in the movies of our 
old English professor who rejoiced be- 
fore his class the day after Joseph 
Conrad died. “Now that this great 
writer is dead,” the professor jubil- 


CLEAN MINDS— 
CLEAN FEET 


(Editorial in The Orange and Blue, 
Carson-Newman College.) 


We Are Thankful 


We are thankful that the “red” 
element has passed from our 
school. Those who were always 
causing uproars and discontent- 
ment. Those who were forever 
poking fun and abusing the ad- 
ministration and faculty. Those 
fellows who never liked anything 
around here, and always making 
silly remarks about how things 
ought to be run. We are thank- 
ful that we have a class of boys 
who are willing to be governed, 
and are willing to co-operate with 
the administration in building a 
greater Carson-Newman. 

We are thankful that we have 


a Senior Class who have in their 
hearts love, mercy and pity for 


the Freshmen. They are kind to 
those, who for the first time left 
their homes back in the hills and 
came to this splendid institution 
to better prepare themselves for 
the battles of life. The Senior 
Class welcomes the Freshmen with 
loving arms, and grateful hearts. 

We are thankful that the ad- 
ministration has made it possible 
for us to have a clean gymnasium, 
and plenty of hot water. Last 
year it was difficult to get a 
bath, if you were not a member 
of the athletic teams or taking 
gym. But, this year we have 
plenty of water and fire. Every 
one has an opportunity to take a 
bath three times a week, there- 
fore there is no reason anyone 
should go to the class with his feet 
offensive to them who have to be 
present. 


antly informed us, “his work becomes 
fit subject for discussion in this class- 
room.” Now that the movies are dead 
in the United States they become a 
fit subject for classroom courses. 


There was a time in their youth 
when the movies were comparatively 
alive. Of course there were the Perils 
of Pauline and the western thrillers 
but now and then there could appear 
an Intolerance and even so late as 
1919, a Broken Blossoms. These films 
had possibilities, but the day of pos- 
sibilities are now long past. The 
movies have solidified into cold busi- 
ness propositions, passing from the 


OPINIO 


hands of ex-peep show proprietors to 
the inevitable Wall Street bankers. It 
is at this moment when the Hollywood 
factories have reached the apogee of 
hokum producing systemization that 
the colleges become centers of “sci- 
entific and technical training, literary 
and dramatic productions, eliminating 
the necessity of importing from for- 
eign countries . . . high-priced expert 
technicians . . .” 


“What the University needs,’ Dean 
Waugh of Southern California an- 
nounces after deprecating side glances 
at the courses already offered at Har- 
vard and Columbia—so far away from 
Hollywood you know—“and what the 
university can give is men and wom- 
en trained in the fundamental sub- 
jects of physics, chemistry, optics, art, 
architecture, English, dramatics, 
stagecraft, psychology, etc.” The 
colleges are going to vie with one 
another to see to it that the corpse 
is equipped with a scientifically cor- 
rect shroud and embalmed according 
to all modern hygienic requirements. 


Meanwhile a group of college 
people, a couple of hobos and some 
movie actors out of a job will get 
together and launch a movie project 
comparable to the Little Theater 
Movement of the legitimate stage. And 
eventually we shall have American 
movies as soul-shaking as Potemkin 
or the German films before American 
capitalists bought them out. 


The. Convert 


IE quietly, desire: 

A long time your flame 
Has made my flesh a pyre, 
My name an ugly name. 


Lie helplessly, desire; 
You are tightly bound. 
God and I conspire 

How you may be drowned. 


Lie patiently, desire: 
We are not so bold. 

I may have need of fire, 
For God’s love is cold. 


Louise Anderson 


In a Barber Shop 


Only little space in an unimportant 
corner of the paper, 

Yet, even to the barber shop my name 
has reached. 

No wonder so many risk all to attain 
to fame,— 

“There,—good-bye!” says the smiling 


barber. 
Kwei Chen 
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An Ouster Epic 


HE was not the “Syracuse type,” 

and “there had been rumors,” so 
Miss Beatrice Anthony, almost a year 
ago, was asked politely to withdraw 
from the university. She did, but 
not content with the meager explan- 
ation offered her by Syracuse deans 
and assistant deans, she took the 
matter to court and thereby started 
an interesting bit of litigation that 
is far from ended. 


The university, ordered by a su- 
supreme court justice’s decision to 
reinstate the banished student who 
wasn’t the “type,” has made ready 
for extended combat. With no more 
explanation than it offered when it 
took its first step in the ouster epic, 
it has entered an appeal from the 
decision in Miss Anthony’s favor. 
Hostilities, now adjourned, will re- 
commence probably in January. 


When Miss Anthony could get no 
more explanation than the curt “not 
the type” for her summary dismissal 
she appealed to the court. The uni- 
versity, however, was not inclined 
to expand on its original statement, 
seeking refuge and authority in the 
pledge, acknowledging attendance to 
be a “privilege and not a right,” 
which all Syracuse students must 
sign. 

The court thought otherwise, and 
Justice Edward N. Smith declared 
the pledge void and without legality, 
and the university, as a semi-public 
institution, without authority in dis- 
missing without stating the cause. 
With one judicial stroke great re- 
joicing was brought to many students 
and great sorrow to many deans. 


But the university is tenacious. 
From Chancellor Charles W. Flint 
down to the merest official flunkey, 
the university’s right to unqualified 
dismissals is still a matter of firm 
faith, despite Judge Smith to the 
contrary. So the fight goes on, and 
in the meantime Miss Anthony, rude- 
ly separated from her educational 
career at the beginning of her senior 
year, awaits the final word from on 
high. 


An Iowa Sheik 


“T can just picture the sheik that 
wrote that piece, his hair looking like 
a looking glass (not that we don’t 
like nice combed hair, we surely do, 
but not if the dirt is beneath the 
‘glue’), then a cigarette in the cor- 
ner of his mouth, and white pants on 


(for somebody else to clean) but that 
is culture, isn’t it?” 


Thornell Barnes, Grinnell ’30, is 
the Iowa sheik for whom the unflat- 
tering imaginary portrait was drawn. 
Mr. Barnes is guilty of writing 
“Culture Waves from KFNF” for 
The Tanager, Grinnell’s student bi- 
monthly literary magazine. The ar- 
ticle describes, with a sly chuckle 
now and then, Mr. Henry Field’s 
broadcasting station at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, which sends forth a profitable 
mixture of business, culture, and re- 
ligious appeal. It is reprinted in this 
issued of The New Student. 


When the article appeared one por- 
tion of Mr. Field’s radio audience 
rushed to his defense. 

Mr. Field himself mailed a letter to 
President John H. T. Main roundly 
denouncing Grinnell College. An- 
other contingent of the radio lis- 
teners applauded the article. The 
controversy spread to Omaha, to Des 
Moines, and finally an item appeared 
in The New York Times. And when 
the smoke of battle had cleared, it 
was evident that the supporters of 
Mr. Barnes more than neutralized the 
friends of Mr. Field. 


All of which provided excellent 
advertising for The Tanager, which 
is an up-and-coming student mag- 
azine whose index page is usually 
well garnished with “names.” Along 
with the controversial student sketch 
there appeared in the September is- 
sue an article on “China’s Revolu- 
tion,” by Felix Morley, author of 
Our Far Eastern Assignment; an- 
other on “What the Farmer Needs,” 
by Edwin T. Meredith, editor of 
Successful Farming. 


Clean Sweep 


Women students at Ohio Wesleyan 
will be expelled from the university 
if guilty of smoking, President John 
W. Hoffman has informed parents of 
entering registrants. A ban on stu- 
dent automobiles and student mar- 
riages has also been emphasized. 
Women may dance if they present 
written requests from their parents, 
but no student may attend out-of- 
town dances. To all of which the 
president had added an invitation for 
prospective students who do not ap- 
prove of the rules, to seek their edu- 
cation elsewhere. Wesleyan students, 
left only with the right to speak (in 
moderation), are asking for a ban on 
examinations, the only bit of univer- 
sal college procedure not outlawed 
by the president. 


Triumphant Grind 


Even scholarship has its cash com- 
pensations, and the “grind” may turn 
out grist as good as gold-edged bonds. 
That was one of the suggestions of 
Dr. John M. Thomas, of Rutgers, in 
his welcoming address to the fresh- 
men. 


“A few years ago,” he said, “Rut- 
gers had a student who was called 
a ‘greasy grind’ by some of his class- 
mates. This was S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparations under 
the Dawes plan. He may have been 
a ‘greasy grind,’ but at thirty-two 
he was earning $45,000 a year. And, 
according to Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company, Gilbert 
now holds the most important polit- 
ical position in the world.” 


Degeneration 


A CRY of anguish, telling of the 
threatened destruction of a per- 
fectly good institute of learning, is 
already in the air, with colleges 
scarcely open. The cry is addressed 
to the alumni of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute by the Polytechnic, 
student weekly, which seeks deliver- 
ance from the tyrannic rule of 
Director Palmer C. Ricketts. 


A ban on hazing of any sort has 
been extended, due to recent dormi- 
tory disturbances, to all traditions of 
freshman humbling. These include 
hallowed regulations charging the 
new students with singing a local 
hymn, “Ah Me,” while kneeling, and 
speaking first to other students. 
Director Ricketts has left to the stu- 
dents the choice of giving up the 
song service or athletics, and has 
told the freshmen they need not 
speak to other students first or last 
unless they so choose. 


So the student organ is calling on 
the alumni for assistance, because 
“these decisions stop practically every 
rush on the Hill; they make the an- 
nual Bon Fire, the Night Shirt 
Parade, and the Troy-R. P. I. Day 
Parade impossibilities.” The alumni 
stepped in and gave assistance when 
a new football coach was needed, and 
“what good is our coach if we can’t 
use him?” What’s more, is it fair 
play when the director won’t even 
let the freshmen sing of their own 
free will? That’s what the outraged 
editor wants to know publicly, even 
though he privately might know that 
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freshmen often act of their own free 
wills by the aid of sophomore blud- 
geons. 


But the tragic climax of the whole 
affair is that “‘just because a few 
freshmen who are probably too 
young to be in a college have thought 
that they were being treated too 
rough and because it hurt their pride 
to sing on their knees before the rest 
of the school and the people of Troy,” 
all that is left of the university, 
bitter truth, is “just buildings.” And 
if the system goes on, alumni sup- 
port will be withdrawn and in twenty 
years there will be not even build- 
ings. 

Let peace-lovers rest easily, for no 
revolution is planned. That would 
brand the victims of terrible admin- 
istration imposition as “a school of 
anarchists and not men who are true 
to their Alma Mater.” 


It is a sad picture the editor paints 
of the degeneration of an educational 
center to nothing at all. “Formerly 
Rensselaer was a real wide awake 
school. A place that was famous 
because of the men there and of its 
graduates, but now we can not do a 
thing. . . . Consider what Rensselaer 
will be in twenty years from now if 
the present system continues. The 
present disgruntled students will have 
graduated, following them will be 
even more disgruntled ones. There 
will be no loyal alumni to give build- 
ings, no one to help the students, 
no one with interest in the school 
at all. But then the school will need 
no active alumni, will need no new 
buildings because only the skeleton 
of Rensselaer’s glory will be left.” 


“Ah Me” is coming to have a 
tragic significance as the swan song 
of Rensselaer, unless the alumni come 
to the assistance of undergraduates, 
and, as alumni are known to do, 
upset the dictatorship that has re- 
duced a university to a mere center 
of learning. 


Faith Healing 


Boston, recently having established 
irrefutably its faith in the sanctity 
of American justice, is making ready 
to show trust in its young citizenry 
by inspiring the youth of America 
with faith in life. The Boston Rep- 
ertory Theatre, acting for one of its 
patrons who has been disturbed by 
student suicides, is offering $1,000 
for the best play written by a stu- 
dent, depicting life positively. Spir- 
itual, rather than material, values 
are to be emphasized. Young play- 
wrights have until December 31 to 
show America the light. 
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Unwanted Pep 


College athletic associations in the 
Missouri Valley have announced that 
they will not foster clubs for the 
production of “pep.” It seems that 
these organizations for arousing 
bandstand fervor have been remiss 
in their duties. In the words of Dr. 
F. C. Allen of the University of 
Kansas Athletic Department, their 
stunts have been “mediocre” acts con- 
ceived “at the eleventh hour.” There 
will be no more complimentary tick- 
ets, Dr. Allen announces, for mem- 
bers of those clubs. Incidentally, 
needy athletes will be favored in 
granting ticket-selling jobs once 
monopolized by the pep producers. 

But campus organizations do not 
die so easily. That the Ku Ku’s and the 
Jay Janes will go on and on, is the 
clarion call of Forrest O. Calvin 
C’29, president of the former organi- 
zation. “The decision of the ath- 
letic department to help basketball 
men and other athletes by ‘giving 
them employment selling programs 
at football games” does not mean 
death to these clubs. One club mem- 
ber demonstrates the school’s need 
for his organization by recalling how 
it solicited funds for Mississippi flood 
relief last spring at a time “when 
the university was trailing other 
leading schools by her lack of inter- 
est in that direction.” 

From thoroughly unreliable sources 
it has been learned that the clubs are 
ready to go to the length of inspir- 
ing enthusiasm for scholarship as a 
reason for existence if the athletes 
maintain their unreasonable hostility. 


Passing of The Scout 


The football honor system has tak- 
en hold of three Vermont colleges 
which have announced that no scout- 
ing of conference teams will be car- 
ried on this year. Middlebury, Ver- 
mont and Norwich colleges are the 
parties to the agreement. Students 
and alumni of the institutions con- 
cerned have been asked to refrain 
from sending information dealing 
with the rival teams. The gentle- 
manly pact is limited to the three 
schools, however, and is no bar to 
scouting of other teams. 


Columbia’s Own Italy 


Columbia University, on October 12, 
will dedicate, with international cere- 
monies, its new center of Italian cul- 
ture, Casa Italiana. The King and 
Queen of Italy have sent two paint- 
ings to be hung in the new building, 
and the Italian government is ex- 
pected to send other art objects. 
Premier Mussolini has appointed a 
special committee to select the furni- 
ture for the Casa. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Chant of Lament 


Shaking, trembling, 
breathing, 
Here, concealed, I sadly lie 
While my ears persist in ringing 
With the sound of 
BUY! BUY! BUY! 


scarcely 


Vainly, boldly, bravely trying 
To withstand and not comply; 
But alas, they still confront me 
Pleading, urging 
BUY! BUY! BUY! 


Buy the Widow, buy the Sun, 
Buy the Columns just for fun, 
Buy a contract, buy a bag, 
And mollify this A.A. nag. 


Shaking, trembling, scarcely caring 
Buy I did with visage wry, 
But I lie here sadly thinking 
How my cash went 
BYE-BYE-BYE! 
—EMEL, 
in The Cornell Sun. 


Hark, Hark!! 


(Streamer in Ohio Northern Un- 
versity Review): 

Thirty-Eight Men Answer Call of 
Cleats. 


Humanism in Higher Education 
(From the Indiana Daily Student) 

President William Lowe Bryan took 
off his coat yesterday afternoon on 
Jordan field and, while Coach Pat 
Page held the football, booted it to 
the freshmen to start the practice 
football season of the year. 


The High Cost of Bad 
Company 


(From the Catalog of William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo.) 


No refund will be made to a stu- 
dent on either board or room if it 
becomes necessary to dismiss him 
from the dormitory on account of 
bad conduct, since the money paid by 
such a student does not meet the 
expense incurred by such behavior. 

—Conning Tower, N. Y. World. 


Student Dines With God 


John Henry Johnson, ’30, former 
editor of The Vagabond, and Nathan 
Davis, ’28, associate editor, have re- 
turned to school. Davis dined with 
H. L. Mencken this summer.—News 
item in Indiana Daily Student. 


Hold ’em! 


By sheer force of individuality, 
ideas, originality, and comrade- 
ship THE New StrupeEnT has 
held its critical subscribers from 
year to year. Yes, held them, 
year in and year out. Even 


those too busy to read mag- 
azines, too poor to subscribe, 
too preoccupied to take care of 
details like sending renewals. 
They all come back. 


It’s the only magazine, they 
say, where they can get first 
hand material on college stu- 
dents. And they want that 
material. College students are 
too large and important a 
group to overlook. 


What about you? Have you 
received a card denoting that 
your subscription was due? If 
you have, resign yourself at 
once, and send your dollar and 
a half painlessly and immedi- 
ately. If you’re not sure, send 
it anyway, and we'll extend 
your subscription from the pres- 
ent date of expiration. 
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SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
will be taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 


Author and Lecturer 
EVERY SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 


ADMISSION 75c. 


Room 218 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
Irving Place at 16th St., New York 
Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 
P. O. Box 24, Sta. E., Bklyn., N. Y. 
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THE FALL NUMBER OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


A Quarterly Review of the 
Newer Tendencies in Education 


] 
A summary and interpretation of 
recent educational achievements in 
} our colleges and universities, show- 
| ing the reconstruction now in proc- 
| ess, and pointing the way for 
H further advance. 
Sixty cents the single issue 
R 
FALL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
Subscription price increases January 
first to Two Fifty—$2.50. Sub- 
scriptions placed now secure five 
numbers for the price of four—all 
issues of 1928 at the old price and 
THE CHANGING COLLEGE. 


The Progressive 
Education Association 


10 JACKSON PL., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Speak Up! 


HERE’S a good magazine 


offering you a good job. 


Now’s the time to earn extra 


money by selling the only stu- 
dent paper. 
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Master Stroke 


The final touch necessary to make 
football as fool-proof as other high- 
powered businesses has been supplied 
by Northwestern University. Student 
ticket-passports, bearing portraits of 
their owners, must be presented for 
admittance to games. Student ticket 
managers explain the new wrinkle as 
a means of preventing students from 
selling their reservations. 


Christian Ideals 


Three senior women at Midland 
College, Fremont, Neb., manufactured 
tickets for chapel seats and disposed 
of nineteen to freshmen, at a special 
rate of fifty cents each. This is told in 
The Fremont as evidence that “fresh- 
men will be freshmen, no matter what 
you do.” Resting almost at the side 
of this account is the newspaper’s 
editorial pronouncement of support 
to the college’s “principles and 
ideals that are becoming to a Christ- 
ian institution.” 


Scholarly Sport 

If you would be a scholar, play 
chess.’ At Rutgers this intellectual 
pastime headed the scholastic stand- 
ing for sports, last year, while foot- 
ball was last. The activities’ aver- 
age grade was 2.792. Chess players 
scored 2.071, while their brawny 
brothers of the gridiron managed 
only a 3.040 average. 


HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 


No cult, no school, the good from 
all schools. Exposing healing quack- 
ery wherever found. Edited by a 
practicing physician experienced in 
health education. Rational Living, 
Station M, New York. 


Box 2, 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr. P. H., Editor. 
Six months’ trial subscription $1. 


Sample copy free. With yearly 
sub the famous book “As A Doctor 
Sees It” free, if requested. 
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